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MEMOIR AND DIARY OF JOHN YEARDLEY. 


(Continned from page 387 


that he was not successful in 
and it may be that the disappoint- 
ments he experie nced in this w: ay were in some 
sort an answer to these ardent prayers to be kept 
from the spirit of the world. 

Under date 21st 6f the First month, 
writes :— 


We shall 


business ; 


see 


L814, he 


‘I trust the few temporal disappointments | 
have met with of late have 
best interest, 


been conducive to my 


having had a tendency to turn my 


views from a too anxious pursuit after the things | 


of time to a serious consideration of the 


never failing arm of divine support, for the 


loss oy 

During the summer of this year, [1814,] 
several parties of Friends travelling in the work 
of the ministry came to Burton: Sarah Lamley, 
of Tredineton, with Ann Fairbank, of Sheffield ; 
Ann Burgess (afterwards Ann Jones ;) Elizabeth 
Coggeshall, from New York, with Mary Jefferys, 
of Melksham; and John Kirkham, of Earl’s 
Colne. The labors of these Friends are record- 
ed by John Yeardley with delight and thankful- 
ness. He accompanied John Kirkham toSheffield, 
where they found Stephen Grellet 

‘ How sweet it is,” he remarks, “to enjoy the 
company of these dedicated servants, whom their 
Great Master seems to be sending to and fro to 
spread righteousness in the earth! [ often think 
it has a tendency to help one a little on the way 


towards the Land of Promise When I con- 
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| mind. 


| my chamber 


very | ¢ 
e | 
great importance of a more strict reliance on the 
} 
want 


of whic h I | ve lie ‘ve l have suffe sre “dd uns peakable | | it more clearly home to me, and seemed at times 
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sider these favors, I am led to covet that a 
double portion of the spirit of the Elijahs may 
so rest on the Elishas that others may also be 
raised to fill up the honorable situations of those 
worthies, when they shall be removed from works 
to rewards ”’ 

But of all the above-named, the visit of 
Sarah Lamley and Ann Fairbank was for him 
by far the most memorable, and was the means 
of developing that precious gift of ministry to 
which he had been called from his youth. The 
extracts from his Diary which are giverr below 
spe ak of this visit, and most instructive sly describe 
the time and manner in which he first received 
his gift, as well as the weight which the ap- 
proaching exercise of it brought upon his 

‘“‘ T remember well, about the year 1804, when 
in my father’s house at Blacker, once being in 
, in a very serious, thoughtful frame 
of mind, receiving an impression that if ever | 


| came to receive the truth which I was then con- 
| vinced of, to my 
have publicly to “declare of the grac ious dealing 


everlasting benefit, | 


shoul : 


of Divine Goodness to my soul.’ 

“Thus many outward circumstances transpired, 
and some years passed over, with my only view- 
ing the matter at a distance, until He who firet 
laid the concern upon me was pleased to bring 
to engage his servants, both in public and 
private, to speak very clearly to my condition 
And although I had a concurring testimony in 
my own mind to their declarations, yet I had al- 
ways an excuse to flee unto by secretly saying 
It may be intended for some one else ; until the 
Most High was graciously pleased, by the sé 
vices of his sincere handmaids, 
and Ann Fairbank, in their family visits to 
Friends of Barnsley, as mentioned last Fifth 
month, to speak so clearly to my situation in 
their private opportunity with us, as to leave no 
room for excuse; but I was forced to acknow- 
ledge, Thou art the man. Indeed, Sarah Lam- 
ley was led in such an extraordinary manner, 
that I had no doubt at all but that she was fa 
vored with a clear and full sense of my state. 
She began by enumeratin; the many fears which 
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attended the epentlen i in their various situations ; 
how that Satan had desired to have some of them 
that he might sift them as wheat in a sieve; 
‘but,’ added she, ‘I have prayed for thee, 
Peter, that thy faith fail not, and when thou art | 
cony erted strengthen thy brethren.’ And how 
it was with Moses when the Almighty appeared 
to him in a flame of fire in the bush, and that it 
was not until the Most High had condescended 
to answer all Moses’ excuses that he was angry 
with him, and even then he condescended to let 
him have Aaron, his brother, to go with him for 
a spokesman. Also how it was with Peter when 
the threefold charge was given him to feed the 
lambs and the sheep. ‘It is not enough,’ said 
she, ‘to acknowledge that we love the Lord, | 
but there must be a manifesting of our love by| 
doing whatsoever he may command.” Methinks 
I still hear her voice, saying, ‘ And O that there | 
may not be a pleading ‘of excuses, Moses-like !’ 
Thus was this valuable servant enabled to speak 
to my comfort and encouragement, which I trust 
I shall ever remember to advant: age; but O that 
I may be resigned to wait the ap pointed time in| 
watchful humility, patience and fear! for | find | 
there is a danger of seeking too much after out- | 
ward confirmations, and not having the attention 
sufficiently fixed on the great Minister of minis- 
ters, who alone is both able and willing to direct 
the poor mind in this most important concern, 
and in his own time to say, ‘ Arise, shine; for 
thy light is come.’ ” 

The new year of 1815 dawned with brightness | 
upon his mind. He now at length saw his 
spiritual bonds loosed; and the extracts which 
follow describe his first offerings in the ministry 
in a simple and affecting manner. 

“1st mo. 5th—The subject of the prophet’s 
going down to the potter’s house opened so clear- 
ly on my mind in meeting this morning, that 1 
thought I could almost have publicly declared 





it; but not feeling that weight and certainty 
which I had apprehended should accompany the 
performance of such an important act, I was 
afraid of imparting that to others which might 
be intended only for my own instruction ; and so 
it has ended for the present. But I am thank- 
ful in hoping that 1 am come a little nearer to 
that state of resignation which was so beautifully | 
exemplified by our great Fattern of all good, 
who, when He desired the bitter cup might pass 
from Him, nevertheless added, ‘Not my will, 
but thine be done.’ And if I am at all ac- 
quainted with my inward feelings, I trust I can 
in some degree of sincerity say that my heart 
desires to rejoice more in the progress of this 
state of happy resignation, than at the increase 
of corn, wine, or oil.” 

He first opened his mouth in religious testi- 
mony in the First month of this yar. The 
occurrence seems to have taken place in his own 
family ; it yielded him a “ precious sense of the 
Divine Presence.” He began to preach in pub- 
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lic a few monthe later, but not without another 
struggle against the heavenly impulse. 

It was on the 20th of the Fourth month that 
he began to speak in public as a minister of the 
Gospel. He thus records the event :— 

“T felt myself in such a resigned frame of mind 
in our little week-day meeting, that I could not 
doubt the time was fully come for me to be re- 
lieved from that state of unspeakable oppression 
which my poor mind had been held in for so 
many years past. Soon after 1 took my seat, my 
mind became unusually calm, and the presence 
of the Most High seemed so to abound in my 
heart and spread over the meeting, that after 
some inward conflict I was unavoidably con- 
strained publicly to express it, in nearly the fol- 
lowing words: ‘I think I have so sensibly felt 
the precious influence of divine love to over- 
shadow our little gathering, that I have been 
ready to say, It is good for us to be here; or I 
might rather say, It is good for us to feel our- 
selves under the precious influence of that pro- 


| tecting power which can alone preserve us from 


the snares of death.’ This first [public] act of 
submission to the divine will was done with as 
much stability of mind and body as I was capa- 
ble of; and I thought the Friends present 
seemed sensible of my situation and sympathized 
with me under the exercise. I trust the sweet 
peace which I afterwards felt was a seal to my 
belief that I had been favored with divine com- 
passion and approbation in the needful time.” 

In the Fifth month John Yeardley attended 
for the first time the Yearly Meeting in London. 
He describes the business as very various and 
instructive, but bewails bis own condition as 
that of “ one starving in the midst of every good 
thing.” 

This was the commencement of another season 
of spiritual poverty. In reading a few of his 
memoranda during this time, many a Christian 
traveller may see his own mourning countenance 
reflected as in a glass. 

“11th mo. 8th.—lI have for a long time felt so 
depressed in spirit, and so inwardly stripped of 
every appearance of good, that 1 have oftea 
secretly had to say with tried Job, ‘O that [ 
were as in months past, as in the days when God 
preserved me!’ 

16th.—Death and darkness are still the cover- 
ing of my poor mind, and I am ashamed to 
acknowledge that I have for months past sat 
meeting after meeting a victim to the baneful 
consequences of wandering thoughts, scarcely 
being able to recollect myself so much as to ask 
excuse of Him who sees in secret. In these 
times of deepest desertion I am selfish enough 
to feel a longing desire for a ray of light or a 
smile from the countenance of Him, under 
whose banner I have many times sat with the 
greatest delight in days that are past. 

O, how hard it is to regain divine favor when 
once sacrificed through the sorrowful act of dis- 
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obedience! O may I sit as in dust and ashes, 
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and, with the noble resignation and spirit of a| From your DEAR FRIENDS AND BRETHREN BOTH OF THE 


true, dedicated follower, say, ‘I will patiently 
bear the indignation of the Lord, because I have 
sinned against him! ’”’ 

Nevertheless, even in his times of deepest 
humiliation, moments of heavenly comfort were 
interspersed, 

“11th mo. 23d—A more improved meeting 
than I had reason to hope from cross occur- 
rences, which are too apt to ruffle the unstable 
mind. During our silent sitting together, | 
was comforted in contemplating the many en- 
couraging passages we have left on sacred record ; 
two of which, spoken by one of large experience, 
were particularly solacing to my exercised feel- 
ings: ‘ Many are the afflictions of the righteous, 
but the Lord delivereth him out of them all;’ 
and ‘ The young lions do lack and suffer hunger, 
but they that seek the Lord shall not want any 
good thing.’ O, thought I, if we could only 
procure Him on our side who has the thoughts 
of all men in his keeping, what should we have 
to fear! We should then be brought to acknow- 
ledge that it behoves a Christian traveller to 
crave the assistance of Him who can enable us 
to suffer with becoming fortitude and resignation 
all the afflicting dispensations of life, rather than 
desire to be preserved from meeting them.” 

The life of a Christian is very much the his- 
tory of outward and inward trials. How happy 
it is when these serve only to deepen his expe- 
rience! The nature of John Yeardley’s spiritual 
trials has been fully shown : his temporal crosses 
have also been glanced at; they consisted main- 
ly of want of success in business, in which, in- 
deed, he was little fitted to excel, under the 
keen competition of modern times. 


“1816. 1st mo. 4th.—A new year has com- 
menced, but the old afflictions are still continued, 
both inwardly and outwardly; for even in tem- 
poral affairs disappointments rage high. But O 
what a privilege to sink down to the anchor-hope 
of divine support! This is what I can feelingly 
acknowledge this evening to be as a brook by 
the way to refresh my poor and long-distressed 
mind. 
season of adversity may be sanctified to me for 
everlasting good, and prove the means of slaying 
that will in me, which has too long been opposed 
to the will of Him who paid the ransom for my 


soul with nothing less than the price of his own | 


precious blood.” 
(To be continued.) 


enema: 


DEATH is not a calamity to them who are in 
Christ Jesus. It is the greatest of all benedic- 
tions. It releases them from a land of struggle, 


of warfare, of weariness, of sin, of disears, to a 
land of perfect light, perfect life, perfect love, 
joy and rest; toa land where they shall behold 
the Redeemer and be like him. 





O, how ardently do I desire that this | 





NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN PARTS, AT THE GENERAL 

MEETING AT SKIPTON, THE 25TH DAY OF 2p Mo., 1660. 

Dear Friends and Brethren—We having cer- 
tain information from some Friends of London, of 
the great work and service of the Lord beyond the 
seas, in several parts and regions, as Germany, 
America, Virginia, and many other places, as 
Florence, Mantua, Palatine, Tuscany, Italy, 
Rome, Turkey, Jerusalem, France, Geneva, 
Norway, Barbadoes, Bermuda, Antigua, Jamai- 
ea, Surinam, Newfoundland; through all which, 
Friends have passed in the service of the Lord, 
and divers other places, countries, islands and na- 
tions; and over and among many nations of the 
Indians, in which they have had service for the 
Lord, who through great travails have published 
His name, and declared the everlasting gospel of 
peace unto them that have been afar off, that 
they might be brought nigh unto God, and be 
made partakers also of the same common salva- 
tion, through the riches of his love and grace 
which have abounded unto usward, that we 
might shew forth his goodness, and faithfulness, 
and salvation unto the ends of the earth; and 
for this end and purpose hath the Lord moved 
many to deny their country, and to leave their 
families and estates, that they might fulfil the 
will of the invisible God; which hath been ef- 
fected and done by divers who have been moved 
thereunto, whereby the Truth hath been pub- 
lished, and the work of God greatly prospered 
in many parts, places, countries, nations and 
islands, which, in the hearts of many, is a sweet 
savour, which causes the faithful to rejoice ; 
and as for helping of them beyond the seas, 
there have been two contributions, which are 
out; which have been very serviceable in the 
service of Truth to them that had not much of 
their own, (though some have gone at their own 
charges), so, whosoever of the Lord are moved 
(that have of the creatures of the Lord, that they 
may not be bound in them nor stick in them), 
[but] do offer them to the service of the Lord, 
as they are moved, and live over them, and do 
good and honor the Lord with their substance, 
and live in that by which all things were crea- 
ted, then they will feel for their fellow-brethren 
and servants [who are] abroad in the work and 
service of the Lord, and be one with them, 
though to the utmost parts of the earth ; so, if 
any be moved to the contributing and for help- 
ing them beyond seas, cheerfully do it; and 
every one to the ministry yourselves, which is 


| [unto] the seed Christ; for England is as a fam- 





ily of prophets, which must spread over all na- 
tions, as a garden of plants, and the place where 
the pearl is found which must enrich all nations 
with the heavenly treasure, out of which shall 
the waters of life flow, and water all the thirsty 
ground, and out of which nation and dominion 
must go the spiritually weaponed and armed 
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men, to fight and conquer all nations, and bring 
them to the nation of God, that the Lord may 
be known to be the living Ged of nations, and 
his Son to reign, and his people [to be] one. 

So we, your dear friends and brethren, being 
sensible of the work of the Lord, do recommend | 
these things unto you; that every particular| 
meeting in every county may do herein as they 
are moved thereunto by the Lord; and let it be 
sent, as formerly, to London, for the service and 
use aforesaid. 

Thomas Bewley, Hugh Tickill, Ge orge Wat- 
Marmuduke Storr, Christopher Hutton. 
Robert Porrett, Richard Davis, George Robin- 
son, Thomas Aldam, Robe rt Bulcock, Richard | 
Hargreaves, John Grime, Kobert Boulton, Ger- 
rard Roberts, William Gandy, John Bancroft, 
Robert Wharton, Samuel Watson, Martin Rich- 
Stoddart. 


kinson, 


mond Amor 
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UNION OF FRIENDS’ 


SCHOOLS. 


THE LONDON FIRST-DAY 


The sixth meeting of this Association was held | 
on the evening of Sixth-day, the 20th of First | 
month, at the Meeting-house, Gracechurch 
street, when about sixty Friends were present. 

At the mee ting Josiah Forster took the chair, 
and was supported by Robert Forster, Joseph 
Bevan 
the company present about thirty-five were either 


teachers or superintendents connected with the 
several schools forming the Union. 

Reports were received showing the average 
weekly attendance of teachers and scholars at 


the schools since the last meeting, which was 
held in the Sixth month, 1859; and it was very 
gratifying to learn that a First -day School had 
been again commenced at Croydon. 

The reading of the papers prepared for the 
meeting was then commenced ; the first one read | 
being “ On the Influence of First day Schools.” 
The following extract may give some idea of the 
mode in which the subject was treated :— 

“ Some persons consider that the object of the 
First-day School teacher is simply to teach the 
children to read and write, and that when the 
scholar has obtained some proficiency in either of 
these, nothing further is needed. Actual expe- 
rience shows us that this is not enough to pre- 
serve him from the evil influences he is surround- 
ed with during the week. A more powerful and 
aggressive influence is wanted; and where can 
it be found except in the e — and prayerful 
endeavor of the teacher, either by words or the 
silent force of example, to lead his scholar to 
serious thoughtfulness as to his eternal future ? 

“The Bible may become a dead lett»r if only 
perused as a lesson book ; and, when continually 
read in a careless way, the familiarity with many 
of the most sacred truths may have a most in- 
jurious and hardening effect. 

“*] attribute,’ writes Henry Dunn, ‘a good 


Braithwaite and William Ball; and of| 
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deal of the prevailing infidelity to the iljudged 
| practice of building up in the understanding a 
‘dogmatical system of theological truth, without 
first attempting to lay a firm foundation in the 
| broad groundwork of Divine Revelation. Be 
unceasing,’ he continues, ‘in your endeavors to 
bring the Bible into contact with the conscience 
| Conscience is the candle of the Lord shining in 
the innermost parts of the body. Press truth, 
then, into its presence with hope and vigor. 
Appeal frequently to this light within, dim and 
flickering as it may be. You do much for your 
pupil if you only keep alive the simple elemen- 
tary idea that there is One whose sight he ean- 
not escape, whose power he cannot resist; and 
| that this wondrous Being, of whose gre: ness and 
| majesty he has so many proofs, is ever appealing 
by a still small voice to his convictions and at- 
fections, though he be but a little child.’ 

‘It is only by this constant reference to Him 
who seeth not as man seeth, that you can ever 
| hope to direct attention to the spirit and motive 
| of conduct, or turn the mind from man, ‘ whe 
looketh on ‘the outward appearance, to the Lord, 
| who looketh at the heart.’ 

The second paper read was entitled, “ A Few 
| Observations on Christian Philanthropy, as ex- 
| emplified in the fulfilment of the precept, ‘ Bear 
| ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of 
Christ.’”’ 

The writer, after a few remarks of a prefatory 
character, and having introduced his subject. 
proceeded :— 

‘* Let us, however, attempt to dissect the mo 
tives which actuate the Christian’s heart in every 
effort for the good of his fellows. 

“Tn the first place, no doubt every Christian 
must feel that the talents which he may possess 
were not given him for his own pleasure, or even 
for his own benefit only; but no mere feeling ot 
| this description can call them forth into exertion 
for the benefit of fallen humanity. 
| “ Pity for his brother Hebrew called into ac 
tion the energy of Moses, (Exodus ii. 11.) A 
very similar feeling seems to have actuated David 
when he went forth to meet Goliath; for when 
he heard the challenge he suid, ‘ What shall be 
done to the man that killeth this Philistine and 
taketh away the reproach from Israel?” (1 Sam. 
xvii. ;) as if his pity, which almost amounted t 
a sense of shame, would not allow him to return 
to his sheep until he had endeavored to remove 
the ‘reproach’ from Israel. 

‘Pity moved the heart of Christ when hi 
wept over Jerusalem, and spoke of the tribula- 
tion and sorrow which should come upon it 
(Luke xix.41.) And pity, I believe, must ever 
be the active motive which, operating on the 
mind already imbued with a feeling of love to 

God, and responsibility to Him, enables humanity 
to practice self-denial, and devote its powers and 
influence to, humanly speaking, 


| labor. 








unrewarded 
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a ‘But what i is 2 pity? © an a man pity evalu 
without bearing a part of the burden of that 
other’s woe? Did not those who engaged in the 
great anti-slavery struggle feel the sufferings of 
the slave? 1 os 


bleed from a sense of the misery war entails, and 
the fearful amount of sin which it calls into 
action ?” 

And the writer then concluded :— 

“If, therefore, pity for and sympathy with | 
suffering is necessary in every effort to relieve | 
such suffering, and if, from the very nature of 
things, he who assists the fallen must share the | 
burden of the object of his charity, surely we, | 
who are engaged in the work of instructing the 
ignorant, and imparting knowledge of that | 
volume which the repository of the most 
sacred and glorious truths, and which contains | 
the blessing to the pure in heart, (Matthew v. 8,) | 
to those who too frequently are surrounded by 
sin and breathe an atmosphere of immorality ;— 
surely we should accept our position with cheer- 
fulness, and should endeavor to feel that the pain 
and anxiety which vocation may cause, is 
not an element peculiar to the lot of the First- | 
day school teacher; but that in every work in| 
which the distressed in body or mind are sought | 


a 


is 


our 


to be relieved, if the laborer engages from Chris- | 


tian motives, sympathy and self-denial are es- 
sential to success.” * * 


Each of the 


* 


Essays ealled forth considerable 


discussion and kindly criticism, frequently united | 
with commendation from the elder Friends pres- | 


ent, and also from many of the 


others in the body of the meeting. 


teachers and 


» + ‘ * ‘ } 
We cannot doubt the wisdom of such an union 


amongst the First day Schools of London, and we 
hope they may long continue to exert an in- 
fluence upon the advantages of which it were 
useless to dwe ll.— London Friend. 
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Moses said, Honor thy father and thy mother. * * 
But ye say, If a man shall say to his father or his 
mother, It is Corban, that is to say, a gift, by what- 
soever thou mightest be profited by me; he shall be 
free. And ye suffer him no more to do aught for his 
father or his mother; making the word of God of 
none effect through your traditions. (Mark vii. 10-13 
a Syriac word, which Mark uses 
and explains by the Greek word doron. This 
Matthew also uses for the same purpose (xv: 5;) 
it signifies a gift made to (iod, a thing devoted, 
an obligation or offering. In 
used in the Old Testament; 
was to be brought to the 
priests of Jehovah (Lev. 
pressly tells us “ the 


Jews was 


18 


f ‘or han 


a Corban, 
house, 
i: 2, 3.) 
sacred treasure among the 
called Corbonas,” and by some com-| 
mentators it was thirteen chests in the court of 
the women in the temple, called by the Rabbini- 
cal writers trumpets, from their shape. 


or altar, or 


Do not those who oppose the popular 
sentiments respecting war, feel their own hearts | 


this sense it is | 
which | 


Josephus ex- 
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It seems that the Jews permitted such an 
abuse to be made of this ceremony of consecra- 
tion, that a child was suffered to deny the re- 
quest of his parents, or withhold assistance from 
them in their distress, merely on the pretence 
that what they asked or needed was consecrated 
ito God. It they sometimes exempted 

their whole substance from any contribution to 
the support of their parents; and said, concern- 
ing anything and everything that could assist 
them, it is Corban, or devoted to God, and the 
| parents were left to seek for support from some 
| other quarter, and the children were sust: 1ined in 
| this inhuman practice by the traditions of men. 
1(U nion Bible Dictionary.) ) 

| These pharisaical doctrines, so destructive to 
family ties and obligations, were much promoted 
by the eventual profit derived from them to the 
treasury. And also, as we learn from Josephus, 
these corrupt teachers of the law were wont to 
grant or sell dispensation from the vow of Cor- 
|ban, a usage imitated and afterwards adopted 
by the Church of Rome in her dispensations and 
‘“‘ indulgences.” 

Illustrations might be given from D’ Aubigne’s 
| History of the “ Great Reform: ation,” of the man- 
‘ner in which the Papal power sometimes used 
| the assumed prerogative, and how it was opposed 


H. M. 


seems 


| 
} 
| 


| by Zwingle and other reformers. 


| _—~-- 


NOBLE INSTANCE OF RESTITUTION. 


| (Concluded from page 391 
The proposal contained in this and subsequent 
letters was readily acceded to by Dr. E. Fox, 
and he proceeded to Paris in the latter part of 
the year 1784. Delay, however, that had not 
been anticipated, took place in procuring the 
bills of lading, and other necessary documents, 
which the managing adventurers appear to have 
|been very backward in furnishing. In about 
three months some of them were obtained, and 
forwarded, with a letter from Joseph Fox, from 
which the following is extracted : 
As I eannot yet procure any other account, 
though I have repeatedly desired it, than the 
produce of the Greyhound, and her prizes in 
gross, and, as the time is far spent, I think it 
| will be best to procure the names of the people 
who were sufferers by the capture of L’ 
Francoise, Captain Cleminceau, taken 
Greyhound, \etter of marque, of St 
carried into Falmouth; and L’A 
| by the Brilliant, and carried into Fowey. 


{/mable 
by the 
Ives, and 
taken 

For 
this purpose, advertise immediately in the Paris 
papers, requesting that the proprietors, insurers, 
and such as were real losers by the capture of 
the said vessels, would send their names and 
places of abode, with an account of the loss they 
| sustained, to Dr. EK. Fox, at the Hotel de Yorck, 
&e., who will inform them of something to their 
advantage. In answer to the claimants, state 
lthat thy father, Joseph Fox, of Falmouth, pos- 


ssurance, 





— 
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seniel a small share in the said oustille Gre -Yy- 
hound and Brilliant, for which the other owners 
procured letters of marque, contrary to his ap- 
probation and religious principles; he being one 
of the people called Quakers, who think that no 
human laws can authorize men to kill each oth- 


of their own to forfeit it). But it was not in 


his power to prevent them; the majority of the| 


owners having a right, by the English laws, to 
employ the vessels as they please. Happily, no 
person was hurt; the French being unarmed 
and ignorant of the war.’’ 

Sufficient instructions were at length received ; 
and applic: ation was made for liberty to insert an 
advertisement on the subject in the Gazette de 
France, which was the only newspaper of exten- 
sive circulation then printed at Paris. 
permission could be obtained, it was found ne- 
gennes, the minister of the government who had 
the control of the public press. 
explicit declaration to be made in form, before 
a proper officer, that the real object of the ad- 
vertisement was such as it professed to be, not 
without a threat of severe punishment in case of 
deception. This declaration being made, proved 
and the editor of the Gazet/e, either 
of his own motion, or by direction of his superi- 
ors, briefly stated the case in a few lines which 
were prefixed to the advertisement. 


satisfactory ; 


Thus was the business placed in a fair way of 


being soon brought to a satisfactory termination; | 


. . 2 . . . 
an event which seems to have been one of very siderable distance from each other. 


interesting anticipation to the conscientious mind 
of this good man. He was not, however, per- 
mitted actually to witness it—Divine providence 
having seen fit to summon him to another state 
of existence a few days before the publication of 
this notice. 
and he died beloved and lamented. ‘The even- 
ing before his death, he executed a codicil to his 


will, in which he described this property, not as | 
“belonging to proprietors in | 


his own, but as 
France,”’ and as having been committed to one 
of his sons to “ pay.” 
satisfaction, that the arrangements for the settle- 
ment of the business had been thus far proceed- 
ed with in the time 
and, that, although he should 


not live to see 


this act of duty comp leted, yet that he had taken | 
the best measures in his power for that purpose, | 


as early as circumstances permitted. 

In consequence of the advertisement in the 
French (Gazette, the information was speedily 
circulated in Franee and elsewhere, and several 
ap plic ations were made by various P arties, as pro- 
prietors and insurers. It is but just tu state, 
that none of these claims proved to be ill-found- 
ed, or at variance with the bills of lading, and 
other information procured. 
was accordingly made without further delay, in 
proportion to the losses of the claimants. 





Before | 


He required an | 


ject appeared more suitable, than the 


His illness was short, but severe ; | 


of his health and strength ; | 


The distribution | 





. hese who had been sufferers by the capture 
of the ship Assurance, of Havre, made a sponta- 
neous acknowledgment of the amount which had 
been returned to them, by a notice in the Ga- 
zette de France, in which they state their ‘wish 


| to give the publicity which it merits to this trait 
er, or take their property by force (without acts | 


of generosity and equity, which does honor to 
the Society of the Quakers, and proves their at- 
tachment to the principles of peace and unity by 
which they are distinguished.” 

It may deserve to be mentioned, and it is pro- 
bably an instance of frequent occurrence under 
such circumstances, that one of the many suffer 
ers b ry these comparative trifling captures was so 
overwhelmed by the unexpe xeted eal: amity, that 
he died of a broken heart; the partial return 
proved, however, very grate ful to his widow, as 
well as to several others, by whom the loss had 


| been deeply felt. 
cessary to communicate with the Count De Ver-| 


The total sum to be distributed, arising from 
the monies first received by Joseph Fox, and the 
interest thereon, appears to have been £1590, 
8s. The amount returned was on two vessels 
only, the Aimuble Francoise, and the Assurance; 
so that, after defraying all the expenses attend- 
ing the restitution, there remained a balance of 
about £120 unapplied, being J. Fox's share ot 
the proceeds of some small coasting vessels, cap- 
mea by the same letters of marque, 
was found impracticable to distribute 


oa h it 
satisfacto- 


| rily, without much additional delay and expense, 


the claimants being numerous, and residing in 
various parts of France and Holland, at a con- 
For the ap 
propriation of this small sum, which had arisen 
under such peculiar circumstances, no second ob- 
relief of 
the French merchant seamen, 
for whom no such distinct and general provision 
appeare d to be made, as exists for the same class 
in the more maritime country of Britain. It 
was therefore concluded, to apply t as a trifling 
aid towards this purpose, as soon as circumstan- 
ces should permit, in the hope that it might lead 


the necessities of 


{to future endowments more commensurate with 
. ° | 
[t appeared to afford him | 


the claims of this numerous class. The amount 
remained under the care of Dr. EK. Fox; but, in 
consequence of his increasing engagements, and 
of the war which unhap pily commenced between 
the two countries in 1793, no opp yrtunity was 
presented him, for many years, of fin: illy dis- 
charging himself of the obligation. 

On the re-establishment of 
ter a continuation 


1814, af- 
yut little 


peace 
of hostilities, with | 


| cessation, for upwards of twenty years, he pro 
!eeeded to Paris, and had an audience of Louis 


XVIIT., and 


ters. Many 


several interviews with his minis- 


difficulties, however, presented 


| themselves, in consequence of the recent chang: 


of authorities, and the great unsettlement in the 
political state of the country. The inquiries 
which he proposed to make, as to the existing 
charitable institutions for the relief of indigent 
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seamen, could not, at that time, be prosecuted | 
to his satisfaction, and he returned i after 
a short stay; the alarm of the ex-Emperor’s ar- 
riving from Elba putting a speedy termination 
to the peaceful intercourse with England. 

In the year 1818, by the operation of com- 
pound interest, the amount had increased to 
£600. The tranquillity of France being then 
fully restored, Dr. E. Fox went to Paris again ; | 
and being furnished with a proper introduction | 
to some of the members of the cabinet, = con- 
ferred with the minister of and other 
pub lic functionaries, on the subject, and exhib- 
ited the plan acted upon in England for the re- 
lief of merchant sailors "The result was, that | 
this little sum was finally placed in ‘the treas- 
ury of the invalid seamen of France,” for the 
relief of ‘ non-combatants” the merchant ser- 
vice ; 

a nucleus, to 
might afterwat 
febvre of Rouen, 


marine, 


of 


which considerable 


us 


be made. The family of Le- 
having been great losers by the 
original captures, and having rendered essential 


aid in making the distribution, a power was re- 


served to them of recomin¢ nding a Ct rtain nuin- 


ber of objects belonging to that port ; and, from 


accounts which they have transmitted from time 


to time, it the 
ried 


Thus was this long-protracted business brought 


appears that 
into effect. 
rinal intention of the 


to a conclusion, and the 
principal ay 


orl 
ent fulfilled, as completely as circum- 
stances would permit. 

It would be superfluous to add anything to 
except perhaps tO say, that 
if some Joseph Fox would zealously take up the 
subject ot Neen aud devote himself to 
procure 
his children after him, an 


the above D irrative, 


to witness, or 
of this ne- 
to be remeni- 


actors of 


ht | iive 
abolition 


its abolition, he mig 


farious practice, and have his name 
the true 
would, however, 
to stand 

for 


the human 


1 1 
bered among pene) 


He w 


than 


1 
have a yet brig 


] 


ic i 


race 


reward on t rolls of 


iOnori J 
1) 
he would 


the 


philanthropy ; 
tion of 


ia eal 
tion of 


’ ; “Wy 
1 good Wilil to 


have 


conselence, and satisiac mm 


ing pr moted ‘ peace on th, an 
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From the Richmond (Ind.) Palladium 


COMMERCIAL CAUSES AND CURE FOR SLAVERY 


NO. L. 


those who ure 


8 lay ery, 


at 
in 


I take issu near] all 
tempting to promot 
reference to the 
the obj ct. 
alarming 
the ( 


1 
‘ 


to be done tl 


with \ 
ibolition of 


for 


great, 


the au 
requisite 
The 


every 


means 


evil i 


ace ym plish- 


ing 
and 
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) 
“and 
to the } 
4 
somethin 
to uccom- 
plish the ( bje et than has yet be n done. I hold 
that, in place of striking itself, we 
that pl f strikin; If 
should rather take away the only prop on which 
it rests. 


nor 
ceace 


r ought 


more aay 


Stability of rovernment. 


iat is better calculated 


at Slavery 


not without the expectation of its proving | 
augmentations | 


design has been ¢ar- | 


hter | 


] | 
iuav- 
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support of the following 
PROPOSITIONS : 


I. Slavery is an evil, injurious to both races, 
dangerous to the Government, and should be 
abolished, if practicab le. 

II. It is admitted that the main support now 

of American Slavery is cotton growing—that 
cotton growing being ge nerally very profitable, 
and at the same time requiring larger ¢ apital to 
» be considered rather as a 
‘pe ulation than an alae agricultural pursuit 

—that the demand for slaves to be employed in 
the cotton 


ing 


ins ure 
] 


SUCCESS, 


Is 


I propose to write a series of short osthdlen 


growing States operates as a sustain- 


cause of Slavery in the Northern Slave 
| States. 
| IIL. he. 


ing a speculation that can be enjoyed by com- 


be 


paratively few of our own race, should not 
sustained on its present basis at the expense of 


That this business of cotton crowing, 


other interests and especially of the millions of 
consumers of cotton goods 

IV. If the price to be reduce 
like other agricultural products, near to the nor- 


of cotton were 
| ‘ e ° 
|mal relation of production, mankind would be 
| vastly and American Slavery would 
| lose its main support 

| VY. Sinee the good of mankind demands cheap 
| er cotton, and the abolition of slavery is a con- 


us 
benefited 


summation devoutly to be wished, it is the dut: 
of all men eve ry where to adopt well devised and 
judicious measures to bring 
| cotton, like other agricultural products, 1 x to 
the cost of prod luction, whieh object is to be a 
‘complished by the 
l. By encouraging the growth of 
free Africa, India and Mexico. 
ving the growth of flax, 
‘turers of fi ix in the free States. 
3. B yy encouraging the 
2 the 
ratic 


down the price of 
near 


following means: 


aa in 
By encoura and 
manufac 


|" 
| 
4 


use of free labor in t! 


+t 


growth of cott 
the 


1 . : 
ou siave States, and stiniu- 


lating emig m of Europeans to those 


| States for this purpose : 


VI 


mainly 


arti 
should 


as he 


sltiwati ‘ . 
‘uitivation ol other 


That the 
produced by Sla 


Free 


labor 


couraged in the States, such 
var, XC. 
It , proved : 


l That such a course 


cood of the 


Mp, su- 
can be easily 
would work no injury 
to the general Slave States, but the 
contrary. 

Z That 
land of the 
flax, it would produce an amount 0 
equal in wel cht to the whole 
United States, and that linens may be — ed 

‘and impr ‘ 


by recent e ican 
ments, weight for wei bout the price of 
hereto- 


is a » average of cotton 





the cultivated 
to be put in 
f linen 


if one 
Northei u 


twenty-fifth of 
States were 


eotton crop Ol tl 


invent ions 

cotton 

fore. 
o m™ 


3. That much larger profits may be reasona 


bly expected of linens, 


ror 
gt 


from the manufacture 
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bagging wi bale rope from flax, and Sens rope 
from Northern grown unrotted hemp than from 
any other fibrous manufactures for many years to 
come. 

4. That by working hemp in the unrotted 
condition it may and should be grown in the 
free States and become a very profitable crop. 

That African colonization should be en-! 
couraged by all means in our power; first, to favor 
the production of cotton in Africa; secondly, for 
the promotion of civilization, religion and com- 
merce in Africa; and thirdly, for the good of the 
black race both here and there. | 

I propose to treat this matter mainly in its 
commercial aspect, and shall endeavor to bring, 
important facts in my possession to bear in such a 

way as to show pretty conclusively that the North 
may make a vast deal of money by the exe re ise of | 
its philanthropy. O.S. L. 


| 
| 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 3, 1860. 


EXTENSIVE LABors oF EARLY FrRIENDS.— 
The Early Epistle, issued two hundred years 
since, and inserted in our present number, shows 
not only the wide extent to which, about thir- 
teen years after the rise of our Religious Society, | 
its ministers had travelled in “the great work 
and service of the Lord,” but also the eare and 
liberality cheerfully exercised by Friends in| 
helping their brethren who were “ declaring the 
everlasting Gospel beyond the seas.” It seems 
that two contributions for this purpose had al- 
ready been expended, and the object of this 
Epistle was to recommend another, to “ be sent, | 
as formerly, to London, for the service and uses 
aforesaid.”’ 

we - | 

Marriep, At Friends Meeting, Millville, N. Y.., wi 

the 16th of 2d mo. last, Samven CHaprourne, of 


Pelham Monthly Meeting, Canada West, to Exizanern 
Taser, of Elba Monthly Meeting. 

, On the 18th of Ist mo. last, at Friends’ 
Meeting, Middle River, Warren Co., Iowa, CaLes 
Leg, son of John and Hannah Lee, to Exiza ApAM- 
son, daughter of Mordecai and Susannah Adamson. 

——,, At Friends’ Meeting, Westfork, Clinton 
Co., Ohio, on the 30th of 11th mo., 1859, Tuomas 
Smcox to Saran Exizanetnu, daughter of Mahlon and 
Anna Hockett—all of Newberry Monthly Meeting. 


—-—<§6—-— 


Diep, On the 5th of 2d mo. last, Jesse Kenwortny, 
in the 79th year of his age; an Elder of Westland 
Monthly and Redstone Quarterly Meetings, Penn’a. 

In recording this solemn event we are sensible 
that the loss will be deeply felt, not only by his fam- | 
ily and friends at home, but in the various depart- 
ments of the church of which he was so long a 
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valuable and exemplary member. In reviewing the 
life and character of this dear friend, we are remind- 
ed of the descriptive language of the Apostle, as ap- 
plicable to his humble and circumspect walk in life : 
‘‘Our rejoicing is this—the testimony of our con- 
science, that in simplicity and godly sincerity, not 
with fleshly wisdom, but by the grace of God, we 


, have had ourconversation in the world.’’ Possessing 


asound and discriminating mind, with a clear and 
comprehensive view of the Christian religion, the 
doctrines and testimonies were dear to his heart; 
and he was often instructively engaged in their de- 
fence, practically adorning them with the meekness 
and gentleness which become a follower of the lowly 
Saviour. He endured his protracted sufferings with 
Christian fortitude ; and his hopes of salvation being 
centred in the merits and mercy of our Holy Re- 
deemer, he calmly resigned himself to the will of 
God; and as he had lived, so he was prepared to die 
in the all-sustaining faith and hope of the Gospel. 

Diep, At Brooks, Maine, on the Ist of 9th mo., 

859, Cynruia A., wife of Gilman Roberts, aged 30 
years. 

She was favored to bear a lingering illness with 
remarkable cheerfulness and patience, with a firm 


| reliane e on the mercy of her Redeemer, who, she 


| ofter n said, was underneath to support and bear her 
|up in the midst of suffering. She often imparted 
much tender counsel and admonition to Friends, de- 
siring them not to be too much engrossed with the 
| things of this world, but try to be prepared for 
| Heaven. 


, On the 13th of last mo., near Cambridge 
City, Ind. , MARGARET Morris, in the 76th year of her 
age; an elder and member of Milford Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends. 

She was enabled to bear her increasing bodily in- 
firmities, for more than thirteen months, with Chris- 
tian patience, saying, near the close, ‘‘she saw 
nothing in the way.’’ 


, On the 12th of Ist mo. last, Onren Jounson, 
in the 23d year of his age; a member of Westfield 
Monthly Meeting, but lately removed to White Lick ; 


after an illness of about one year, which he bore 


with Christian patience and fortitude, often saying 
his way was clear, and desired that the time would 
come for him to leave this world of pain; and it was 


| evident, from the sweet composure and heavenly 


serenity of his mind during his sickness, that he 
felt the arm of his Divine Master near for his sup 
port, on which he could repose in humble con- 


fidence. 


, On the 24th of Ist mo. last, in Rush Co., 
Ind., Josepu Lronarp, son of Jesse and Belinda 
Leonard, in the 16th year of his age; a member of 
Walnut Ridge Monthly Meeting. 

He evinced much anxious thought during his 
short but severe sickness; and from several im- 
pressive remarks which he made, his family and 
friends have a comfortable hope that his end was 


| peace. 


, In Monkton, Addison Co., Vermont, on the 
29th of 12th mo., 1859, Exizasern A., wife of Joseph 
Hall, and daughter of Seneca Hazard, in the 22d 
year of her age; a member of North Ferrisburgh 
Monthly Meeting, Vermont. 

, Near Mooresville, Morgan Co., Ind., on the 
3d of 2d mo., 1860, Mary Berson, widow of William 
Beeson, in the 77th year of her age; a member of 
White Lick Monthly Meeting. The closing hours of 
this dear Friend were quiet and peacefal. 

, On the 19th of Ist mo. last, Jesse Hussey, in 
the 19th year of his age; a member of White Lick 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
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Diep, On the 25th ult., in the 20th year of her age, 
Jane G. Ruoaps, daughter of Samuel and Anne 
Rhoads, of this city. 

A few weeks before her decease, writing to a near 
relative, she expressed herself as follows :—‘‘ I earn- 
estly desire that the Spirit of Christ may so work in 
my heart, as to strengthen me to resist all those 
daily temptations, against which, alone, I have felt 
my utter weakness to contend. My dear ,l 
think we are all conscious that my time in this 
world is, in all probability, short. How can I be 
grateful enough to my Heavenly Father, whose love 
has enabled me to look forward to an early, perhaps 
a sudden death, with hope—without, as it regards 
myself, a single regret! ‘Him that cometh unto 
me, I will in no wise cast out.’ I do come unto 
Him ; I do wish to be just what He would make me, 
and I feel a sureness, that almost startles me, that [| 
shall not be cast out.” 


humility but with perfect trust, she was ready to| 
meet the Bridegroom of souls, when she heard the | 
ery of his coming. 


——, in Jasper County, Iowa, 12th mo. 27th, 1859, 
in the 59th year of her age, Exizasetra Ossurn, wife 
of Ambrose Osburn, an Elder of Lynn 
Grove Monthly Meeting. She had been sorely af- 
flicted for over two years, bearing her pain with | 
much Christian meekness. Almost the last words | 
she was heard to utter before her spirit took its flight, | 
ind while suffering extreme pain, were, ‘‘Oh, Heaven- 
ly Father, that could pass away to rest;’’ and shesoon | 
breathed her last like one falling into a sweet slum- 

| 
| 


esteemed 





ber. Of this dear Mother in Israel, we believe that 
(tod was her shepherd, she did not want, he made 
her to lie down in green pastures by the side of still 
waters ; and when she passed through the dark | 
shadows of the valley of death she feared no evil, for | 
his rod and his staff they comforted her. 


——, in Palmyra, Lenawee County, Mich., on the 
18th ult., Anna C. Unperwoop, wife of Edward Un-| 
derwood, in the fifty-fifth year of her age, an Elder | 
of Raisin Monthly Meeting. The language ‘‘ Mark 
the perfect man, and behold the upright, for the end | 
of that man is Peace,’’ was remarkably exemplified 
n her. 


~~~ j 
| 
| 
| 


FARM ERS’ INSTITUTE 

The Spring Session of this Institution will com- 
mence on Second-day, the 2d of 4th month, and 
continue thirteen weeks. It will continue under the 
harge of Eli Jay, A. B., and Rebecca Trueblood, as 
principal with competent Assistants. 
Tuition fee required for one half the session in advance. 
The Boarding House connected with the Institution | 
will also continue under the and control of | 
Jeremiah A. and Martha Grennell. The Managers | 
feel in recommending it as a pleasant and 
suitable home for those who may avail themselves of 
its advantages. The price of boarding will be Two 
Dollars per week, one-half inadvance. The Students’ 
rooms will be furnished with tables, chairs, stoves and 
beds; the boarders are permitted to study in their 
rooms, which they will find of great advantage. 

It is desirable that those who would secure places 
should apply early, as the rooms may be filled. 

Circulars containing more information sent to those 
who may desire them. 

On behalf of the Committee, 


ry } 
Te iu hers, 


care 


safe 


ALLEN Jay, Clerk. 
, 2d mo. 16th, 1860. 


Lafayette, Ind. 


at. 


| unreasonable request.” 


118 
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WANTED 
At the close of the Winter Term of West Lake 
Boarding School, acompetent female Teacher. Sum- 
mer Term commences 5th mo. 7th, 1860. Apply 
to Wituiam VALENTINE, 
Bloomfield, Prince Edward Co., Canada West. 
3d mo. 3d.—3t. 


—~er— 
A KINDLY REPROOPF 


John Wesley, having to travel some distance 
in a stage-coach, fell in with a pleasant-tempered, 
well informed officer. His on was 
sprightly and entertaining, but frequently min- 
gled with oaths. When they were about to take 
the last stage, Mr. Wesley took the officer apart, 


conversat 


, : / (and after expressing the pleasure he had enjoyed 
Thus watching, with her lamp trimmed, in deep} ; 


in his company, told him he was thereby en- 
couraged to ask of him a very great favor. “I 
would take a pleasure in obliging you,’ said the 
officer, “and I am sure you will not make an 
“Then,” said Mr. Wes- 
ley, ‘as we have to travel together some time, 
| beg that if I should so far forget myself as to 
swear, you will kindly reprove me.” The officer 
immediately saw the motive, felt the force of 
the request, and with a smile thanked Mr. 


| Wesley. 


+ 108m - 


THE LORD REIGNS. 
Have you ever noticed how often the Chris- 
tians of an early day made use of this simple 


sentence? The Lord reigns! In times of per- 


| plexity, in days of trial, in moments of anxious 


foreboding, on this truth they seemed to rest as 
on a strong rock. Is there not comfort, is there 
not rest here for the Christian heart? 

Who is the Lord? He is one all-wise, power- 
ful, good. He is just and holy, and his word 
very truth. Too wise to be mistaken, too 
good to be unkind, too truthful to revoke his 
promise, too powerful to be defeated in his aims 
—such is the Christian’s God. This God reigns. 
He rules supreme, therefore no evil shall befal 
his children unsent by him. His power protects 
them. Their joy or their sorrow is the appor- 
tionment of his wisdom and love. 

“ This is my comfort,” sxid a Christian minis- 
ter, his eye bright with the light of God from 
within, as he spoke to one borne down under the 
weight of a heavy sorrow—* this is my comfort 
in all my trials, that God orders all things, and 
if I am his child, all things shall work together 


| for my good.” 


Was it not confidence like this which kept 


| steadfast the Christian strugglers in the church’s 


9 


troublous times W hen persecutors were full of 
rage, when believers were hunted to the death, 
when the martyr’s soul went up from the flames 
to the throne of God, was not this their reliance, 
The Lord reigns? When the church has been 
in danger since, when the world is dark and 
troubled, when none but a divine power can 
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bring order out of confusion, wis save ett: ruin, 
is not this still the Christian’s watchword, The 
Lord reigns? Ay, when individual cares or 
troubles enfold the believer, when he knows not 
where to go nor how to bear his heavy burden 


look up with trust to the wisdom and power, the 


truth and goodness which cannot fail, planting | 


=~ 


his feet on the firm rock and grasping the strong 
staff of promise as he cries, The Lord reigns? 


Unbelieving friends, you too are subjects of | 


this King’s realm. From the rule of God you 
cannot escape. Will you be his loyal followers, | 
or his rebellious foes? To him who believes, 
there is all comfort in the thought of a ruling} 
God. For him who believeth not, this truth has 
a solemn meaning. 


This warning voice pursues 
him ever, The 


Lord reigns.—S. S. Times. 


9) 
From the London Fri 


THE PRIZE ESSAYS. 


What is the eff ct likely to be produced by 
the Essays recently published, on the 
decad nee of the Society of Friends? This in 
qui Iry has been re peat dly raised, and is easier to 
ask than satisfac torily to answer. We think it 
important to bear in mind that the ré sponsibility 
of having called forth these 
not rest with the Society itself. 
cern with the offer of the prizes by which the 
labors of the essayists were stimulated ; hor have 
we any reason to believe that the individual by 
whom the offer was made 


publications does 


is in membership with 
us. It may be said that some of our members 
have shared the responsibility of the proceeding 
by responding to the offer; but had j 
done so, the still heavier responsibility might 
have been incurred, of leaving the subject en- 
tirely to those whose views and principles are 
more or less opposed to our own. W hilst some 
of the essays produced by our own members are 
wanting in a comprehensive ap pr ciation of our 
defects, there are others that mig t have touch- 
ed those defects with a veptler coo Cc ourage 
and firmness were required and have been dis- 
played; but these qualities are not necessarily 
out of harmony with a tone of kindness and 
love. If some of the writers found their task 
an ungrateful one, in being compelled to disclose 
weak points, and to exhibit mistake s, and regret 
that they had not the more inviting employment 
of disclosing the happier aspects of Quakerism, 
we think they have hardly done justice to these 
feelings There are passages in some of these 
essays in which earnestness to prove their case 
has veiled the sentiment of sorrow over our sup- 
posed decline. The tone of sarcasm with which 
some of the Statements are tinged, is out of 
harmony with the feeling that exposure was an 
ungrateful task 

Should the perusal of these essays have pro- 


assumed | 


It had no con- | 


they not} 
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pay * the shai of some, feelings of sorrow 
and depression, we would hope that these senti- 
ments may in time give place to the more profit- 
able considerations of—how much of truth they 


,| contain—how can defects be best supplied, the 
if he can feel that God is Ais Lord, may he not| 


incrustations of age removed, and some of its 
| early expansiveness and zeal restored to the So- 
ciety. And more especially may the considera- 
| tion be induced—What can I do to promote 
| these ends? 

The publication of these essays has in no wise 
_altered our actual condition. We are essentially 
| what we were before they appeared. If we are 
| prepare -d to profit by whe at the y contain of truth, 
that in them which is crade, mistaken, or un- 
tenable, cannot injure us. Had statements such 
as the essays contain been announced thirty 
forty years ago, they would have found our 
| fe athers less fi avorab ly placed to receive them than 
we are. They have been presented to us not in 
'a season of lethargy and indifference, but in ont 
| of earnest inquiry unconnected with controver- 
sial excitement. We have heard the opinion 
expre ssed by some, whose age, exp The nce, and 
position amongst us give weight to their conclu 
| sions, that there never was within their memory 
| 8O larg re an amount of intelli; vent attachment t 
the Society as now exists, especially amongst our 
younger m« mbers ; 
| the sentiment. 


and we confidently endors¢ 
The essays have appeared when 
already the aggressive character of the Society 
has been resumed. They have appeared when, 
from North to South in our borders, means and 
agents of religious instruction are multiplying; 
when sympathy and interest and mutual confi- 
dence, between the younger and older ae 
of our Society, are rapidly increasing. They 
have ap pe ared when we are alre ady awi aes ned to 
the claims of heathen lands, and when, as may 
be seen in our last number, one, justly loved and 
revered amongst us, venerable by his ave and 
his long and valiant service in the church, Is 
inciting us to wider and more earnest exertions 
in this particular field. Nor is this a product ot 
the Essays, but an antecedent thought of love 
and duty. 

If some uneasiness is felt lest the young and 
ardent should display some of the faults of youth 
and ardor, still there are amongst us those whom 
the young and ardent esteem and honor and 
love. If these wisely, kindly, and cheerfully 
act the conservative part—conserve nothing that 
is merely traditional—nothing for which a solid 
scriptural basis cannot be shown—they may still 
retain the confidence and direct the energies ol 
their younger friends. They may show them, to 
use the words of one of our essayists, that there 
is so much of truth in our fundamental princi- 
ples, as that they are indestructible. They may 
encourage them to believe that the mission of 
Qu: akerism is not yet accomplished ; that it has a 
bright future before it, and that, whilst uniting 
. with other churches in the promotion of truths 
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universally accepted, it has still to present and 
illustrate truths yet neglected or ignored. 


| 
But to re turn to our inquiry, what will be the 


effect of these essays On our Socie ty! ? We have 
freely acknowledged that there is much in them 
that is objectionable, much with which we can- 
not unite. Nevertheless, if there be unhealthi-| 
ness in any part—and of what human institution 
can perfect soundness be predicated—is it not 
wise to have the wound thoroughly and skilfully 
probed ? If chaff has found its way among the | 
wheat, is not sifting the ap propriate process ? If 
tradition has in process of time assumed the 
character of fundamental truth, 
rious to reve rt to first principles? Worthy surely 
of any religious body is the declaration adopte d 
by the essayist who oe Oe first prize, as 
the motto of his title-y 
spiritual religion too ‘dimly : an 
borders; if it be true that in many places the 
strens eth of the bearers of burdens is dec: aye d; i 
becomes a Christian church not on ly to acknow- 
ledge and deplore the facts, but seriously and in 
the fear of the Lord to ascertain 
the cause, and to seek for ability to apply the 
remedy.” 


to ende avor 


Therefore, though the first result of the perusal 
be uneasin¢ Ss, 
but beli 
from a fearless, 
into the real 


or 

that 
firm, 

state 


of these essays may even de- 


pression, cannot benefit 
must 


cious 


we sve 
accrue a 


inquiry of things 


amongst us 


THE NEW PLANET 


Two or three months ago. we 
by M Le Ve rrier, the 
f perturbations in the 
ch led him to believe 
hodies between Mercury 


his reasonings 


announced the 
discoverer o 
orbit Me r 


discovery f | 
Neptune, 
wh; 


ury, 
planetary 
W e gave 
this dise 
that of the 
then stated 
might be 
escopic 


d the 
in detail, 
remarkable 
outmost planet of our system. 
what he then bi that 
1 ring of bodies too small even for tel- 
observation, aud, at any rate, that 
babilities were not in favor of the actual confir- 
mation, for many years, of the brilliant dedue- 
tion of the great astronomer 

But while M. Le Verrier communicating 
his discovery to the publie, a doctor of medicine 
in one of the departments of France (Eure-et- 
Loir) was actually observing these planets. M. 


al Sun 
somewhat 
very was even more than 


We 


lieved 


was 


Lesearbault, the doctor of Orgéres, while yet al 


student in Paris, had so strong 
nomical observations that out of 
yearly allowance of $500, $150 for a tele scope. 

This he installed in a turning dome, in great part 
the work of his own hands, and, od lly enough, 


he saved 


‘ 
LO 


* Re sport 


BE 5. 


York Quarterly Meeting of Friends, 


can it be inju-| 


‘If it be true that | 
within our | 


t | 


and judi-| 


that there must be | 


| Its 


this | 


pro- | 


¢ a mania for astro- | 
his | 
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he recorded his observations on white. wood 
planks with a pencil. When a plank was full, a 
few strokes of the plane made it as good as new. 
So a plank an inch or two in thickness became 
equivalent to a whole ream of paper, but these 
new palimpsests retained nothing of the old wri- 
ting. Indeed, the astronomiec physician used al- 


iS 


most as primitive a book as that by which the 

orway lumbermen are paid off. The book- 
| keeper, after comparing accounts with the work- 
man, sends him to the cashier for his wages, 
chalking the amount on his back, and when the 
cashier has paid him, he takes his receipt him- 
self by brushing off the chalk-marks. 

It was on a white-wood plank, which fortu- 
nate sly had not been plane od off, that M. Le Ver- 
rier found the first obse rvi ition of a planet, with 
an estimated diameter of about one ~quarter that 
of Mercury, and much more important in weight, 
lif not in bulk, than any of the 57 planets which 
inhabit the void between Mars and Jupiter. M. 
Lescarbault’s planet requires about three weeks 
for its revolution about the sun, while the period 
of Mercury is about three months. It is only 
one-seventh of the distance of Mercury from the 
centre of the sun, and it is very doubtful whether 
it can be seen except when it passes across the 
dise of the sun. 


} 
} 
| 


| 


This observation was made before the publica- 
tion of M. Le Verrier’s calculations, and its im- 
portance was revealed to the obscure physician by 
}an article in the 
| to publish it. 

to Orgéres, 


| 


Cosmos, which encouraged him 
M. Le Verrier went immediately 
and the modest doctor was surprised 

one morning to find the astronomer-in-chief of 
| the National Observatory his guest. The origi- 

nal plank was carried off in triumph by the Na- 
| tional astronomer, and publicly exhibited at the 
next meeting of the Academy of Sciences. 


This is probably only the first of a new series 

action on Mercury can only account for its 
Probably there are not 
less than a dozen in the comparatively limited 
space between the sun and Mercury, only about 
30,000,000 of miles. Theoretical astronomy has 
achieved new triumph Our solar system has 
been explored with pen and telescope 
center to its circumference.—WN. Y. 
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From the North American and | 


IRELAND AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF 1860. 


Dublin, Jan. 16, 


A dozen years is a long stride in the life of an 
individual or of a country. The boy becomes a 
man, though he may retain something of the 
freakisuness of boyhood. And a country may 
have her institutions consolidated and her habits 
matured—her people devoted to solid improve- 
ments, with commerce prospering and agriculture 
advancing—though some of her sons may run 


1860. 
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after phantoms, ond indulge i in reckless or ruin- 
ous agitation. 


So is it with Ireland. The last dozen years | 
have condensed the progress of centuries. We 


therefore, have elastin enited 1 in the Queen’ s 
Colleges, and primary and higher schools, with 
religious instruction free. But the schools of the 


| Christian Brothers and of the Nuns will no doubt 


called her old Ireland, but that was in reference | diminish the number of pupils in the national 
to the new settlements of her sons in distant | 
lands. She was, as her poets sang, still young | 


| schools. 
It was a grand idea, to have all the Roman 


amid fallen nations; and, though he did not say | 4 ‘atholic educational institutions of the country 


80, very green. A ruinous land and social system, 
and the desperate frolicksomeness of her “boys, 
had threatened destruction. But she rose, is 
rising, and will continue to rise in all that con- 
stitutes the prosperity, excellence and glory of 
a country. The ruinous land system has been 
broken up, and, therewith, a happy revolution 


has taken place in her social system. Successive | 
governments vie with one another in measures | 


for her amelioration. And the wise and liberal | ¢ 
of her sons, co-operating with government, and | 
availing themselves of the advantages now mul- 
tiplied, are becoming rich, eminent and happy. 
The agriculture of much of the country has 
undergone a complete revolution. Properties | 
having passed into the hands of men of capital | 
and enterprise, and farms being made of proper 
size, with tenants of skill and industry, the ca- 
pabilities of the soil are developed, and wealth 
and comfort are substituted for rags and wretch- 
edness. And there is peace—no faction fight- 
ing of Clare men with Galwayians, or “Crows” 
with “ Magpies,” or “ Blackfeet” with “ White- 
feet,” or O'Callaghavs with O’Brallaghans— 
neither is there waylaying or murdering. 
There are, however, a few districts in the old | 
condition of mud hovels and barbarism; and| 
here, as sure as an attempt is made to intro-| 
duce an improving tenant, he gets notice to quit, 
and, if he disregards it, is shot; and, though at 
noonday, and on the public road, the murderer | 
can never be discovered; for those who plan 
it take care to levy a contribution from every 
one in the place to pay the assassin brought 





from a distance ; and this serves as well for hush 
money asa bribe paid down. These, however, 
are the exceptions to all but universal order, 
tranquillity, and prosperity of the country. 

And the increased facilities for commerce in 
ports for exportation, and branch railways that 
now, like a network, cover the country, help 
the general advancement. Flax cultivation is 
extending in the south, and manufactures are 
creeping after it. Fisheries, formerly neglected, 
are a great source of wealth in the west, and 
altogether Ireland is putting on the appearance 
of civilization, wealth, and properity, that her 
almost boundless resources warrant us to expect 
to-increase from day to day. 

The government have answered the Roman 
Catholic hierarchs, who demanded a separate 
portion of the parliamentary educational grant 
for colleges and schools exclusively ultramon- 
tane, that the national system shall not be chang- 
ed, only made more efficient. We shall still, 


|affiliated with the Catholic University, and all 


”\under the Propaganda. And, as the private 


schools are mostly broken up, and the higher 
schools are under the different orders—J esuits, 
Dominicans and others—it is not improbable 
that the idea may be carried out; and that, sume 
time or other, a government may be found wil- 
ling to countenance it. Meanwhilg, in one way 
or another, all that are capable of receiving edu- 
vation will be educated in ultramontanist educa- 
| tional institutes, or ultra Protestant seminaries, 


os in liberal se a and colleges. And as these 


are followed up by Youths’ Societies, with their 
reading rooms, libraries and lectures, the rising 
generation will be amply fitted not only for the 
battle of life, but for the battle of religion that is 

waged, at this movement, vigorously and incess- 
antly. 

It was not to be expected that hosts of mis- 
sionaries, both of Churchmen and Dissenters, 
with their auxiliary readers and colporteurs, and 
schools, scriptural and industrial, should labor 
for the conversion of the Roman Catholics in 
purely Roman Catholic districts, and, what is 
more, publish accounts of the tens of thousands 
expended, and of the numbers converted, and 
that the Roman Catholic bishops and clergy 
should look calmly on, and make no effort to 
counteract all this. They organized, and are 
carrying on a defensive warfare, and now not 
only is controversy the order of the day, in the 
metropolis and other cities and towns, but in re- 
mote villages and rural districts, where Protest- 
ant churches had been built and schools opened, 
and where convents have been reared, to which 
schools are attached. 

The revival with which the Protestant Church- 
es have been visited, has given a fresh impulse 
to their zeal and energy, and though the name 
has not been appropriated, the Roman Catholic 
Church has put forth fresh ardor through her 
various orders of Redemptorists, Passionists and 
others, who are unwearied in their missions, to 
which crowds congregate from all quarters.— 
Thus, as there is progress in all the elements of 
earthly prosperity, it is not for want of rivalry in 
activity if there is not a similar advancement in 
religion. 


WHERE THE HOGS ARE RAISED. 


Some idea of the immense number of hogs 
raised and slaughtered at the West, and of the 
places where they are raised, may be gathered 
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from the table below. The figures will be in- 


teresting also, as showing the number slaughtered 
and packed at the several points named. The 
table is made out for the year 1858. The re- 
ports for 1859 are not yet complete. It is esti- 
mated, however, that there will be a decrease 
of 50,000, as compared with the previous year, 
though there is a considerable increase at a few 


of the towns, including Cincinnati, Lafayette, | 


St. Louis, Milwaukee, Madison, ete. The largest 
falling off is at Louisville, Nashville, Alton, 
Olney and Chicago :— 


HOGS PACKED In 1858. 
Places 
Cincinnati 
Louisville 
Chicago, Ill. 
St. Louis, Mo 
Madison, Ind. 
Keokuk, Iowa 
Quincey, Ill. 
Muscatine, Iowa 
Peoria, Ll. 
Palmyra, Mo. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Burlington, lowa 
Alton, Ill. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Connersville, Ind. 
Gallatin and Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 
Alexandria, Mo. 
Shelbyville, Tenn. 
Chillicothe, O. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Circleville, O. 
Clarksville, Tenn. 
Olney, Ill. 
Delphi, Ind. 
Eugene, Ill. 
Latayette, Ind. 
Shawneetown, Ill. 
Princeton, Ind. 
Pekin, Ill. 
Owensboro’, Ky. 
Lacon, Ill. 
Total, 


Places 
Weston, Mo. 8,650 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 8,500 
Rock Island, Lil. 8,100 
Hunstonville, lil. 8,000 
Xenia, Ill. 6,500 
La Grange, Mo. 6,160 
Davenport, lowa 6,153 
Frankfort, Ky. 6,135 
Lebanon, Ky. 5,764 
Mount Vernon, Ind. 5,459 
Attica, Ind. 5,000 
Clinton, Ind. 4,961 
Eddyville, lowa 4,955 
Armiesburg, Ind. 4,789 
Washington, Ind. 4,760 
Mt. Pleasant, Ind. 4,660 
Pittsfield, IL. 4,500 
Barry, Ill. 4,200 
Grayville, Ill. 4,000 
Oregon, Ky. 4.000 
Petersburg, Ind. 7385 
New Boston, Ill. 360 
Newburg, Ind. 335 
Marion, Ind. 3,300 
Carlisle, Ind. 2,900 
New Harmony, Ind. 2,683 
Covington, Ind. 

Dublin, Ind. 
Rockford, Ind. 
Hagerstown, Ind. 
Lodi, Ind. 


382,826 
288,590 
172,000 
57,500 
54.000 
53,600 
49,000 
7,000 
45,01 ”) 
39,980 
33,000 
32,300 
32,000 
32,000 
25,000 


25,000 
18,610 
17,800 
16,000 
15,000 
14,373 
13,973 
12,785 
12,500 
11,768 
l 1,653 
11,400 
10,879 
10,400 

9,513 

9,500 


wee 


oe, 
2 
a, 
2 
a, 


2.652 
9 


a, Jvae0 
2.500 
2.300 
1.400 


ror 


4 1,619,255 
American Agriculturist. 
- or - 


THE GREATEST THOROUGHFARE IN THE WORLD 


The city of London seems to be the great 
filter through which the bulk of our enormous 
street traflic is constantly strained, and London 
Bridge seems to be, at present, the only outlet 
to relieve the city. Our population has added 
more than twenty per cent. to its numbers—or 
neatly one-fourth—in the course of the last ten 
years, and the persons passing through London 
Bridge Railway Station during the same period, 
have increased from six hundred and twenty- 
four thousand to thirteen millions and a half. 
This accounts, in some measure, for the constant 
pressure at this point. Most of these railway 
passengers are passing to or from the city and 


the western parts of London; and nine-tenths of 


the whole number cross London Bridge from 


eight in the morning until eight at night. Sixty | 
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thousand foot passengers, and twenty thousand 
vehicles, make this bridge passage during the 
working day ; the foot traffic dividing itself into 
two streams on each footway—backwards and 
| forwards—and the road-traffic being divided by 
the city police into two streams of “ fast” and 
two streams of “‘ slow’’ traffic, one of each flow- 
ing one way, and one of each the other. 

It has further been ascertained that a large 

proportion of these railway passengers, when they 
are discharged from the London Bridge Railway 
| Station, are crossing the bridge to reach those 
parts of London which lie west of Holborn and 
Temple Bar; and hence they have to burden 
the already over-burdened city with their per- 
sons, their vehicles, and their luggage. The 
humbler classes mostly proceed westward by the 
penny river boats plying from the Surrey side of 
the bridge to Hungerford pier ; but the extent to 
which the thoroughfares are crowded by this 
traffic may be gathered from the fact that more 
than 2,000 omnibus journeys alone are perform- 
ed daily between the London Bridge Railway 
| Station and places west of Temple Bar, the whole 
of which pass through the city by the Poultry 
and Cheapside. 

The pressure at the Exchange, in Cheapside, 
Ludgate Hill, Newgate Street, Holborn Hill, 
and Temple Bar, is, at certain hours, as severe 
as on London Bridge, though the number of 
vehicles passing is not nearly so great. Most of 
the street “ blocks,’ with which every London 
traveller is so painfully familiar, are caused by 
the frequent stoppage of omnibuses to take up 
and set down passengers, and of cabs and lug- 
gage vans at shops and warehouses. If we take 
the thoroughfares running north and south, we 
there find the pressure comparatively moderate, 
as the great bulk of London lies chiefly alung 
the valley of the Thames, and the principal 

| traffic is east and west, in lines running nearly 
parallel with the river. So sensitive is this 
main-street traffic throughout its long winding 
length—so easily affected at one end by what oc- 
curs at the other—that a cart-load of bricks 
thrown across the upper part of Cheapside, by 
the statue of Sir Robert Peel, would stop the 
circulation of six thousand vehicles, during one 
busy hour of the day, in about the same number 
of our principal thoroughfares. It has been 
found that during this busy hour of the day 
| there are nearly 1,900 vehicles of all kinds pass- 
ing over London Bridge; 1,400 passing through 
Cheapside; 1,200 along Ludgate Hill; 1,100 
|through Temple Bar; 1,000 up and down Hol- 
born Hill; 900 along Newgate Street ; 700 along 
Bishopgate Street Within; 650 along the Ald- 
| gate High Street; 560 along Gracechurch Street ; 
| 540 along Cornbill ; 530 along Fenchurch Street; 
|500 along Finsbury Pavement; 340 through 
| Smithfield Bars; and 300 along Aldersgate Street. 
| Though the same vehicles appear, at different 
| parts of the same hour, in different streets, this 
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gives a ‘total of road j journeys amounting to more | 
than one hundred and sixteen thousand. The 
hour taken may be eleven o’clock in the morn- 
ing; and these figures are brought down, witha 
few slight alterations, from a report issued by Mr. 
Haywood, the Engineer to the City Sewer Com- 
mission; in 1857. 

Daniel Whittle Harvey, the Chief Commis- 
sioner of the City Police, has made an elaborate 
and valuable table of the traffic over London 
Bridge during the twenty-four hours ending at 
six Pp. M. on Thursday, March 17th, 1859. At | 
seven P. M. the tempest began (on his list) | 
with 273 cabs, 315 omnibuses, 484 wagons, 101 
other vehicles, and the small number of two 
horses, led or ridden, making a total of 1,175) 
vehicles, etc. The passengers riding in these 
conveyances were 4,582, and the foot passengers | 
8,779, forming a total of 13,361. At eight, 
Pp. M., this traffic exhibits a slight general de-| 
crease, which goes on falling for the next eight 
hours up to four A.M. A turn then takes place, | 
and the traffic increases gradually up to nine | 
o'clock in the morning, each hour, in round 
numbers, doubling the last. At ten in the | 
morning we reach the highest passenger point 
throughout the day; the persons in vehicles | 
being 4,944, and on foot 8,489, forming a total 
of 13,433. At eleven in the morning the | 
vehicle traffic is at its greatest height; 343 cabs, 
382 omnibuses, 769 wagons and carts, 266 other 
vehicles, and four horses, led or ridden, pass 
over the bridge, forming a total of 1,764. The} 

traffic from this point exhibits but a very slight | 
yon throughout the busy hours of the morn- 
ing and afternoon, falling down to four P. M. and 
ae again to its second highest point at five 
P. Six p. M. closes the list of twenty-four 
belie with numbers running very close upon | 
the previous hour; and the grand total of the | 
twenty-four hours is 20 498 vehicles, and 167 1910) 
passengers. * * 

With such a mass of vehicles and human 
beings constantly passing over this single devoted 
bridge thoroughfare—pushing, scrambling, fum- 
ing and fretting—particularly during the two 
most busy hours of the day, there can be little 
doubt that many tolerably amiable tempers are 
annually and hopelessly spoiled, especially amongst 
the much provoked drivers of horses. The de- 
lay of valuable capital in ‘“‘ blocks” alone must 
amount to something considerable in the course 
of the year, and all because London Bridge 
forms the only present passage between the two 
sides of the Thames for sixteen square miles to 
the eastward of its site, and the only free pas- 
sage for a mile to the westward of the same 
point. 

Nearly every class of citizen is represented in 
the crowd ; from the beggar who is passing from 
the northern to the southern suburbs, to the 
leading man of business, whose time may be 
measured at several guineas an hour. If every 





passenger were to 10 pet down the cost of his de. 
lays upon London Bridge, and the sums were to 
|be added together at the end of the year, they 
would show an amount that would pull up, lear, 
compensate, build, and perform every practical 


| purpose in the improvement of the metropolitan 
avenues for human circulation, and still leave an 


ample margin.-—Leisure Hour. 


~~. 


HINTS ABOUT AVOIDING FIRES. 


Very many large fires, as well as many severe 
burns, may be avoided by understanding that air 
is necessary to produce combustion, and that the 
exclusion of air is as effectual as an application 
of water. Indeed, in extinguishing fire, water 


|chiefly acts by shutting out air, and any other 


means of shutting out the air is just as effectual 
We have shown. this frequently in lectures on 
heat, by pouring upon the table a quantity of 
spirits of turpentine, alcohol, or ether, and when 
set on fire so as to produce a large flame, we 
have instantly extinguished it, by quickly spread- 
ing over it a silk handkerchief or piece of pa- 
per, which for the instant shuts out the air. 

A week or two since a young lady in Danbury, 
Ct., upset a camphene lamp, the contents of 
which spread over her dress and enveloped her 
in flames, but she seized a blanket from a bed, 
and immediately wrapped it closely around her, 
and thus smothered the fire, shut out the air, 
and escaped without injury. Five years since we 
were transferring from one vessel to another, two 
gallons of mixed sulphuric ether and chloroform 


—both very inflammable substances, which burn 


with a great flame—when a person in the room 
carelessly brought a lighted lamp near, and set 
the whole on fire. We instantly snatched a ta- 
ble-spread from a table near by, and with this 
entirely covered the flame and “extinguished it. 
We sacrificed the dishes and food upon the table, 
but saved the house, perhaps the block of build- 
ings, and perhaps our lives, as a moment’s delay 
would have enveloped the whole room in flames. 

Two years since, a servant girl, contrary to oft- 
repeated and positive directions, undertook to fill 
a fluid lamp while burning, and, as wes certain 
to be the case, the can of liquid took fire, (not 
“‘exploded,’’) and was dropped upon the floor, 
setting her under garments on fire. She ran for 
the door, but another domestic happened to catch 
hold of her outer cloth s in such a way as to 
draw them closely around her, and thus unwit- 
tingly smothered the flames, while a member of 
the family extinguished the burning lamp, can, 
and fluid upon the floor, by spreading an ironing 
cloth over them. 

Some dozen years since, one of the boys on 
our farm was at work in the horse and carriage 
barn, before light one winter morning. When 
called to breakfast, he left the lantern where it 
was knocked down by one of the horses, and a 
large mass of straw for bedding was set on fire. 





When discovered, the whole mass—four or five 
feet in diameter—was in a flame, that nearly 
reached to the hay hanging down from a mow 
above, containing several tons. In this case a 
horse blanket was at once thrown upon the cen- 
tre of the flame, and others quickly added, and 
the fire extinguished without damage, although 
large volumes of smoke poured forth from the 
door and other openings, and almost prevented 
any one from entering. 


We have known of instances of rooms being 


found on fire, where, by closing them up, the 
fire has been confined and kept in a smothered 
state, until sufficient help with abundance of 
water could be procured to at once extinguish 
the flames. In a great number of instances, ex- 
tensive conflagrations could have been avoided, 
had the fire been kept where it originated till 
efficient aid had arrived. 
done by simply closing up the doors and win- 
dows, instead of throwing them all wide open as 
is usually the case. 

We have thus given a few instances, and we 
might add many others, where serious injury has 
been averted by applying a simple preventive, | 
that of shutting out the free access of air which 
is necessary to feed the flame. Let all persons 
fix it in their minds, and in the minds of every 
member of their families, old and young, that 
other means than water may be used to smother 
fire. Do not teach this by precept only, for in 
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Art thou distant? art thou near? 
Wilt thou seem more dark or clear— 
Day with more of hope or fear? 


Wilt thou come—not seen before 
Thou art standing at the door, 
Saying, ‘‘ Light and life are o’er?’’ 


Or with such a gradual pace 
As shall leave me largest space 
To regard thee face to face? 


Shall I lay my drooping head 
On some loved lap? round my bed 
Prayer be made and tears be shed ? 


Or at distance from my own, 
Name and kin alike unknown, 
Make my solitary moan ? 


Will there yet be things to leave, 
Hearts to which this heart must cleave, 
From which parting, it must grieve ? 


Or shall life’s best ties be o’er, 
And all loved ones gone before 
To that other, happier shore? 


Shall I gently fall on sleep— 
Death, like slumber, o’er me creep, 
Like a slumber, sweet and deep? 


Or the soul long strive in vain 
To get free, with toil and pain, 
From its half-divided chain ? 


Little skills it where or how, 


If thou comest then or now, 
With a smooth or angry brow; 


Come thou must, and we must die; 
Jesus, Saviour, stand thou by 





the excitement of a fire, mere precept will be for- 
gotten, but let a few experiments be made before | 
the family, to illustrate the principle. 

For example, pour upon the hearth—or bet- | 
ter, upon a flat stone or board out of doors—a 
quantity of alcohol, turpentine, burning fluid, 
oil, ether, or other inflammable substance, set it | 
on fire, and then extinguish it by spreading a) 
cloth quickly over it. Re-light it and extin- 
guish it with a newspaper, and repeat the exper- 
iment with a handkerchief, an apron, a dress, a 
cloak, a table-cloth, bed-quilt, Xe. 
well to make the experiment with burning sha- 
vings, &e 
smearing an upright block, barrel or post with 
oil, aleohol or otherwise, and when on fire extin- 
guishing it with a cloth or old garment. 

Some simple experiments like these are al- 
ways interesting; they develope thought, and 
prepare one for acting coolly and effectually in 
an emergency —American Agriculturist. 

ee 


THE DAY OF DEATH. 


Thou inevitable day, 
When a voice to me shall say : 
‘* Thou must.rise and come away ; 


‘* All thine other journeys past, 
Gird thee, and make ready fast 
For thy longest and thy last.’’ 


Day deep-hidden from our sight 
In impenetrable night, 
Who may guess of thee aright ? 


‘mous consent of the great Powers. 


It would be ‘shall withdraw her troops from the Papal States, as 


When that last sleep seals our eye! 
R. C. Trench.. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien InTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool dates to the 11th 
ult. have been received. 

England had made a proposition to France and 
Austria for the settlement of the Italian difficulties, 
embracing the following points: 1. That France and 


, Austria shall renounce all intervention in the inter- 


nal affairs of Italy, unless called upon by the unani- 
2. That France 


soon as it can be done without endangering the 


rve : 7 | maintenance of order, and also from the north of 
[he experiment may be varied by | jtaly within a reasonable time. 3. That the interior 


organization of Venetia shall be left out of the 
| negotiations, and that it shall remain under Austrian 
lrule. 4. That the people of Central Italy shall be 
| invited to vote again on their own constitutions, and 
lif they declare for annexation to Sardinia, France 
and England will not oppose it; Sardinia being re- 
quested to abstain from intervention till the vote 
|shall be taken. The French Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs objected only to the last proposition, saying 
that his government, feeling bound by the stipula- 
tions of Villa Franca, could rot formally pledge 
itself without an understanding with Austria. It 
was reported that Austria had rejected the principal 
points, though that rejection had not been officially 
received by the English government. 

Great Brirary.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had presented his annual statement to Parliament, 
showing a surplus, on the accounts of the past year, 
of $325,000. The estimated expenditure for the 
current year $350,500,000, and the income 
$303,500,000. The deficiency is to be met by an in- 
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come tax of 10d. per £. on incomes over £150, and 
7d. on those under that amount, and by the con- 
tinuance of duties on tea and sugar. The estimates 
for the army and navy amount to $148, 500,000. 

A bill for the abolition of church rates had been 
passed to second reading in the House of Commons 
by a majority of 29. 

The Great Eastern Steamship Company, on the 
recommendation of the committee of investigation, 
had resolved to borrow £50,000 to get the steamer 
ready for sea without needless delay. The estimated 
cost of preparing it for America was £30,000. 


Iraty.—Venitia continued much agitated, and 
numerous arrests had been made, nearly 200 prison- 
ers having been sent, without trial, to the fortresses 
of Moraviaand the Danube. The commander of one 
division of the Austrian army in Italy had issued an 
order declaring that after the 15th ult. the whole 
Venitian territory, the province of Mantua, and the 
district of Trent, would be governed by martial law. 
The Austrians were building four new forts around 
Peschiera, and making other military preparations. 

The King of Naples threatened to send his army 
into the Papal territories, for the purpose of sus- 
taining the Pope, and one of the leading Ministers 
had resigned in consequence. A revolutionary out- 
break had occurred at Acerra,-near Naples. Troops 
were at once sent to the spot, and a state of siege 
proclaimed. 

The Pope was said to have made a speech ex- 
tremely hostile to France. 

Avustria.—The Emperor had given audience to two 
members of the Protestant deputation from Hungary, 
and had promised that their legitimate wishes should 
be gratified in a legal way. 


Spain and Morocco.—The town of Tetuan had 
been captured by the Spaniards, after two severe 
battles. It was thought that England would prob- 
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telegraph line has been extended 200 miles from San 
Francisco. Three vessels have recently arrived at 
that port from Japan, the first which have come 
from that country to the United States. They 
brought many manufactured articles of exquisite 
workmanship, and also sweet potatoes, rice, rapeseed 
oil, tobacco, and porcelain and lacquered ware. 

Governor Medary, of Kansas, has vetoed the bill 
The legislature subsequently passed it over the 
veto. 

A bill has passed the Kentucky House of Repre- 
sentatives, providing that no slave shall be deemed 
emancipated until his previous owner shall give a 
bond for his removal from the State within 90 days. 
It is made felony for a free colored person to enter 
the State in future. Marriages between persons of 
this class and slaves are also prohibited. 

The Milwaukee Sentinel of the 14th ult. says:— 
‘*The extraordinary operation of sending dispatches 
direct from Halifax, Nova Scotia, to Milwaukee and 
Prairie du Chien, via Quebec, Kingston, Ogdensburg, 
Detroit and Chicago, was to-day performed, the lines 
working over three thousand miles with ease. Dis- 
patches were received at Milwaukee and other 
points, and answered in a few seconds, promptly 
and with accuracy. This is working over a line 
nearly twice the length of the Atlantic cable, and 
demonstrates the fact that, with good lines and 
skilful operators, a line of almost any length can 
be worked as well asa short one. The operators 
here inform us that it would have worked, without 
doubt, equally as well over one or two thousand 
miles of additional wire.’’ 

Old Newspapers.—Two of the oldest newspapers 
in Germany, the Gazettes of Leipsic and Rostock 
celebrated on New Year’s day, the former its 200th 
and the latter its 150th anniversary. On that ocea- 
sion, the Leipsic Gazette presented to its subscribers 
JSacsimiles of its publications on the corresponding 


ably renew the offer of mediation for the purpose of | days of 1660 and 1760, respectively. 


peace, and that it would be accepted. 


Turkey.—Agitation existed in several of the prov- 
inces, and the Porte had reminded the other Powers 
of their engagements to defend the integrity of the 
Turkish empire. 


Inp1a.—Accounts from Cochin China state that a 
battle was fought on the 18th of 11th month, near 
Touron, between the French and the natives, in 
which the former were victorious, and took posses- 
sion of the forts. 

Curva.—The Chinese, at the last advices, were 
strongly fortifying Pekin and the entrance of the 
Peiho, and the English were also preparing energetic- 
ally for the campaign. 

Cuna.—The Captain General has issued an order 
for stopping the importation of Chinese coolies at the 
end of the present year, giving as a reason that the 
number now in the island and expected to arrive 
within that time, is sufficient to test that kind of 
labor. 

Domestic.—The steamship Hungarian, from Liver- 
pool, bound to Portland, Me., was totally wrecked, 
on the morning of the 20th ult., on a ledge of rocks 
a few miles from Cape Sable, Nova Scotia. All on 
board are supposed to have been lost, as an empty 
boat, bottom up, and fragments of others, have been 
picked up on the neighboring coast. The number 
of passengers is not known. The crew usually num- 
bered about 100. Owing to boisterous weather, very 
little communication has yet been had with the scene 
of the wreck. 

A memorial with 100,000 signatures was recently 
presented to the Tegislature of California, to prevent 
the further immigration.of Chinese. The overland 


Conaress.—Senator Brown, of Miss., introduced 
on the 23d ult. a bill to punish offences against slave 
property in Kansas, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Territories. A bill to prohibit the issue 
of bank notes of small denominations in the District 
of Columbia, was discussed without any definit 
action, except the adoption of an amendment pro 
hibiting the circulation of bank notes from abroad. 
The Homestead bill was reported on the 24th. ©: 
the 27th, a memorial was presented from the legisla- 
ture of New Mexico, asking for the organization of 
the Territory of Arizona, which was referred to the 
Committee on Territories. A resolution was adopt 
ed, instructing the Post Office Committee to inquire 
into the expediency of having letters, which may re 
main in any post office undelivered for thirty days 
returned to the writers. 

The Speaker laid before the House, on the 23d, four 
memorials from residents of Kansas and Nebraska, 
near the base of the Rocky Mountains, invoking the 
interposition of Congress for the extinguishment ot 
the Indian title to the lands, the establishment of an 
assay office, and the creation of a territorial govera 
ment; together with a message from the President 
recommending that such provisions be made for their 
protection, as the case may require. They were re 
ferred tothe Committee on Territories. The Pension 
billand that forthe support of the Military Academy 
were passed on the 27th. A resolution was adopted, 
calling on the Secretary of the Interior to report the 
present condition of the trust land, west of the Mis 
souri, set apart for the New York Indians, and 
whether it has been brought into market as a part 
of the public domain, and if so, by what authority 


|T. H. Ford was elected Printer to the House. 





